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Abstract 


Measurements have been made of the rising velocities and shapes of 
spherical cap bubbles of nitrogen, 1 cm® and greater, rising in mercury. The 
results are similar to those obtained previously with water, except that the 
higher surface tension of mercury increases the radius of curvature at the 
bubble’s trailing edge. Experiments with bubbles of nitrogen and oxygen in 
molten silver have given similar velocities, and have shown that the mass 
transfer coefficient of oxygen into the metal is 0.055cms7!. 


LIST OF SYMBOLS 


A area of a sphere having the same volume as the 
bubble 

AW [O] atomic weight oxygen 

a basal radius of spherical cup bubble 

B increase in pressure (atm) per unit depth of fluid 
(atm m7!) 
concentration 


diffusion coefficient 
frequency, cycles s~! 
acceleration due to gravity 


depth below surface of zero pressure 


a ee es Ste RS) AD 


I initial depth below surface of zero pressure 


LIST OF SYMBOLS 


Hr 


3 


depth below surface of zero pressure at the liquid 
surface 


head of liquid 

initial head of liquid on bubble at time of release 
height of bubble measured by probe 

height of spherical cap bubble through vertical axis 
starting depth for velocity measurement 


equilibrium coefficient = a wt-% and atm 


equal 0.002 at 1600°C 

liquid phase mass-transfer coefficient 
constant 

number of cycles 

moles of gas, Oz or CO, in bubble 
pressure in bubble 


constant top pressure in column for velocity 
measurements 


atmospheric pressure above the liquid surface while 
bubble is rising, atm 


pressure in column above liquid surface after the 
introduction of bubble into the cup, atm 


final pressure in column above liquid surface when 
bubble has just reached surface, atm 


initial pressure in column above liquid surface before 
introduction of bubble, atm 


SIEVERT’s Law constant 

gas constant 

radius of curvature of front of spherical cap bubble 
radius of curvature of trailing edge of bubble 


horizontal displacement of probe from axis of a 
spherical cap bubble 


equivalent radius, i.e. radius of a sphere having the 
same volume as the bubble 


shape factor = a = (367)3 

transit time of bubble through ho, cm 

time 

rising velocity of bubble 

rising velocity of bubble in fluid of infinite extent 
surface velocity 


bubble volume 
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Vay arithmetic average of bubble volume at ho, and at 
top of column 

V7 initial bubble volume on release 

Vr volume of bubble at top of column used in velocity 
measurements 

w exponent 

a half-angle subtended by the bubble at the centre of 
curvature 

y surface tension 

0 absolute temperature 

V volume of enclosed space in column above liquid 
surface before the introduction of bubble 

p density of fluid 

b in bulk liquid 

i at liquid inreface 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Many metallurgical processes depend upon the behaviour of gas bubbles 
rising through liquid metals. Examples are provided by the removal of 
carbon during steelmaking, vacuum degassing, and inert gas flushing. In 
such processes, substances dissolved in the metals are removed by the gas. 
Three steps are involved in the transfer from one phase to the other: transport 
of the dissolved species to the bubble interface, chemical reaction in the 
interface, and finally desorption as gaseous molecules. At the temperature 
of interest in steelmaking, the chemical and desorption steps in gas-metal 
processes are likely to proceed with such rapidity that transport of the 
solutes, present in the metal, to the bubble interface, becomes the most 
important of the rate-controlling factors, except where nucleation phenomena 
are restrictive. 

There are no reported experiments from which it is possible to calculate mass 
transfer coefficients between metals and rising bubbles with any accuracy. 
One can, however, make one or two interesting estimates. Pehlke and Bement, 
[16], studied the rate of removal of hydrogen from aluminium at 700°C by 
injecting bubbles of argon (0.03cm? to 0.05cm®) into melts 20cm deep, 
at rates of 30 bubbless~! to 60 bubbless~!. Assuming the bubbles to be 
spherical, one may calculate that the mass transfer coefficients varied from 
3.7 x 10-2 cms7! to 6.8 x 107? cms~! increasing with the rate of bubbling. 
From the observations made by Brower and Larsen, [7],|6], on a gently boiling 
open hearth, Richardson, [17], has estimated the mass transfer coefficient for 
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the spherical cap bubbles to be about 5 x 107-?cms~!, but this calculation 
needs revision, as indicated below. 

In metallurgical processing, one is mainly concerned with bubbles which 
have volumes greater than 5cm?, and which adopt the spherical cap shape 
shown in Figure 1. In a previous investigation, [8], the authors studied the 
behaviour of such bubbles in aqueous media and other liquids of low density. 
In the present study, experiments have been made with liquid metals. The 
shapes and rates of rise of spherical cap bubbles have been measured in liquid 
mercury, and rates of rise and mass transfer coefficients for oxygen have 
been investigated in liquid silver. Silver was chosen because of its relatively 
low melting point, its high oxygen solubility, and the absence of any oxide 
phase when molten silver and oxygen are in contact. At present, it seems 
too difficult to conduct such experiments with liquid iron. 
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2.1. Investigation using mercury 


Studies on the shapes and velocities of bubbles rising in mercury were carried 
out in a Perspex tube (15cm i.d. by 90cm long). Single bubbles were 
formed by injecting gas into an inverted cup, which was then rotated by 
hand to release the bubble in a manner described elsewhere for experiments 
with water, [8]. Measurement of the amounts of gas displaced above the 
liquid column into a soap film meter permitted the bubble volumes to be 
determined with a standard deviation of +0.02cm?. The velocities were 
calculated by the time taken for the bubble to rise through a known depth 
of mercury. This was measured on a stopwatch (0.01 s catchment) which was 
started automatically by the rotation of the cup. The watch was stopped 
when the disturbance of the mercury surface, due to the bubble breaking 
through, interrupted a beam of light directed at a photoelectric cell. In 
mercury, visual observations could not be used to determine the exact time 
of release of the bubble from the cup. Thus, an initial series of experiments 
was made to determine the time between the cup reaching a 45° angle of tilt 
(when the bubble probably leaves), and the bubble breaking the surface after 
rising through 16.2cm of mercury measured from the base of the cup. This 
was followed by the main experiments conducted in a column of mercury 
64.4cm deep. The velocities were calculated from the differences between 
the times required in the 64.4cm column and the mean value in the short 
column. In this way, inaccuracies in the measurement of the exact time of 
release were eliminated. 


The shapes of the bubbles in mercury were measured by means of electrical 
probes. The maximum radius in a horizontal plane was measured by a series 
of 20 probes (0.05cm o.d.) arranged in the form of a cross, as shown in 
Figure 2(b). Each probe (see Figure 2(a)) was insulated with enamel, except 
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Figure 1: Typical 40 cm? spherical cap bubble rising in water 


for its extreme tip. As long as this remained in contact with mercury, the 
circuit was closed and the indicating lamp was alight. If the passage of an air 
bubble broke the circuit, the lamp was extinguished, and remained so even 
after the bubble had passed, since the initial interruption of the circuit also 
tripped a reed switch (response time 8 x 107~*s). A permanent record of the 
probes which had been in contact with a bubble was thus obtained. After 
each experiment, the reed switches were all closed magnetically. Distortion 
of the bubble by the probes was reduced by adjusting them to be near the 
rim as shown in Figure 2(b). 

The heights of the bubbles were measured by a single probe (Figure 2(c)), 
located centrally with respect to the cross of probes just described. Through 
this central probe, an alternating current of 1000Cs~! was passed. A 
pulse-counter was arranged in parallel with the probe, but it was effectively 
short-circuited except when the tip of the probe was inside a gas bubble. 
The number of cycles passing through the counter was measured for each 
bubble, so that the time taken for the bubble to advance a distance equal 
to its own thickness, at the point of penetration of the probe, was known. 
The value of this thickness was then calculated from this time and the rising 
velocity. 
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Probe circuit: 

A-Mercury; B- Probe of stiffened 
G-054.cm diomerer, enomelled 
wire,insulored excepr es tip; 
C-Return electrode; D -3+vorr cel! 
Indicator circuit: ‘ 

E-Reed switch, F-6-volt cell 

G-~ Indicator lamp 


: J 
(~) A Mercury 
. Probe of stiffened 
(€) g 40-054cm diameter, 
enamelled -wire 


insulated except for tip 
_ C Return electrode 
H Pulse counter 


I JHigh-frequency 
generator (000 c/s 


Figure 2: Electronic circuits for measuring bubble shape 
(a) — one of a series of probe circuits used for measuring basal radius; 
(b) — typical arrangement of probes (position of probes shown by ------ 
superimposed on plan of 40mL bubble); (c) — single probe circuit for 
bubble height 
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2.2. Investigation with silver 


The apparatus (Figure 3) was designed to operate at 1000°C, and at this 
temperature the silver could be held satisfactorily in ” Nimonic 75” (80% 
Ni-20% Cr). Temperature measurements indicated a variation of less than 
10°C over the length of the column. Single bubbles were produced by a 
rotating cup similar to that used in the investigation with mercury. In order 
to prevent leakage of silver around the shaft of this cup, high-temperature 
packing, consisting of a mixture of alumina powder and silica fibre, was used. 
The use of a soap film meter to measure changes in volume was inconvenient 
for this high-temperature investigation. In consequence, changes of pressure 
were measured instead, and the top of the column was sealed by a threaded 
plug screwed to a nickel washer. Pressure measurements were carried out 
with a mercury pressure gauge (0.35 cm i.d.), and, as only very small quanti- 
ties of gas passed from the furnace into the pressure gauge, the entire system 
could be considered isothermal. Since it was necessary to know the volume 
of the space in the column above the liquid silver, the distance between the 
top of the column and the liquid surface was measured to an accuracy of 
+2% by an electrical contact device attached to a micrometer. 

Velocities of nitrogen bubbles rising in silver were obtained from a cinemato- 
graph record of pressure changes indicated by the pressure gauge. These 
velocities were in the absence of mass transfer, since experiments at pressures 
up to 450 atm have shown nitrogen to be virtually insoluble in molten silver, 
[3]. Rates of mass transfer from oxygen bubbles into molten silver were also 
obtained by measuring pressure changes as a function of time. 

Preliminary experiments on mass transfer indicated that the transfer of 
oxygen from gas into silver containing no oxygen was too rapid to be mea- 
sured by the method devised. Satisfactory measurements were, however, 
made on transfer to silver which contained oxygen at a concentration of 
1.87(4) x 10-3 gatomcm~3. These solutions were made by bubbling a slow 
stream of gas of 93% Og and 7% No for some hours through the silver in 
the column. Pure oxygen was then bubbled vigorously through the metal for 
a short period to flush out nitrogen remaining in the top of the column, and 
mix the metal thoroughly. The column was then closed. The top pressure 
rose to 1.120(25) atm due to the evolution of a small amount of oxygen from 
the metal. From this pressure, the concentration given above was derived, 
[11]. This concentration remained virtually constant throughout the transfer 
experiments, because the quantity introduced by each bubble was negligible 
compared with the quantity already in the silver. Before introducing oxygen 
into the cup, the top pressure was adjusted to atmospheric pressure or 
slightly below. The system was then sealed, the oxygen was introduced, and 
the bubble quickly released. During its rise, pressure changes were recorded 
on a cine camera. 
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Figure 3: Apparatus for measuring velocities and mass transfer coefficients in 
molten silver 
A — cylinder 60cm high, 7.6cm, made from Nimonic 75 alloy 
B — Nimonic alloy cup 
C — shaft for rotating cup 
D — kept under pressure 
E — gas inlet to cup 
F — gas space above silver 
G — plug 
H — outlet to manometer 
I — furnace insulation (vermiculite arc alumina) 
J — Kanthal ” A” furnace wiring, suitable for 25 kW 
X — positions of Pt/Pt-3% Rh thermocouples 
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Figure 4: Velocities of air bubbles rising through 48.2cm of mercury in 15cm 
diameter column 
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3.1. Mercury Investigation 
3.1.1. Rising Velocities 


The mean velocities, calculated from the total time required for the bubble 
to rise through the mercury, are plotted against the radius of a sphere having 
the same volume as the bubble, known as the equivalent radius (Figure 4). 
The mean scatter of points about the curve is +5% on the velocity. 

A rising bubble expands due to the decrease in static pressure. For the 
purposes of the graph, therefore, the bubble volume used as a basis for 
calculating the equivalent radius has been taken as the arithmetic mean of 
the volume at the top of the column, and at 48.2cm (i.e. 64.4cm to 16.2 cm) 
below the surface. As shown in the Appendix, the difference between the 
equation of the curve in Figure 4, and that relating the instantaneous velocity 
and radius, is trivial, and does not exceed 3%. 
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Figure 5: Comparison of probe and photographic measurements of basal radii of 
spherical cap bubbles 


3.1.2. Bubble Shapes 


The suitability of probes for measuring the basal radii of spherical cap bubbles 
was tested by carrying out preliminary experiments in an aqueous NaCl 
solution, and comparing the results with those obtained from photographs 
of similar bubbles rising in water. The results, which are shown in Figure 5, 
confirm that the probe measurements are reliable. 


The basal radius of each bubble was obtained from a circle of best-fit 
encircling the four outermost probes interrupted by the bubble. The height 
of the bubble at the probe position (hp) was calculated from: 


_U-N 


hp = (1) 


hp» may then be substituted in the equation for a spherical surface to give 
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Figure 6: Heights and basal radii of rising bubbles as function of equivalent radius 


the height of the bubble at the vertical axis hg: 


h 
2 2 2 2 
a? 7 — hipha = a — (r + hs) (2) 
The axial displacement of the probe r was determined from measurements 
obtained with the cruciform arrangement of the probes. The results of the 
shape measurements are shown in Figure 6. 
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3.2. Silver Investigation 
3.2.1. Relation Between Bubble Volume and Top Pressure 


The volume of a bubble V within the metal held in the apparatus shown 
in Figure 3, may be related to the volume v above the metal before the 
introduction of gas into the cup, and the pressures recorded by the pressure 


gauge by the equation: 
PI 
Va=v-(1-— 3 
) @ 


The slight change in the volume of the top space caused by the change 
in pressure gauge level as the bubble rises is negligible compared with the 
initial volume (v © 120cm’). 

The final top pressure after the rise of an inert bubble may be calculated 
from: 

py = pet Bh (1-2) (4) 

Pe 

Measurements of pr — pe recorded by the pressure gauge have been compared 
with Equation 4 in order to check the accuracy of the measuring technique: 
the values obtained are within +6 % of those predicted by Equation 4. 
The interpretation of the volume changes during the bubble rise is somewhat 
difficult, owing to inertial effects associated with the mercury pressure gauge. 
Figure 7 shows a typical curve of pressure gauge readings for the rise of 
an inert gas bubble. The pressure when the bubble reaches the top of the 
column py is assumed to be the same as the final pressure shown on the 
pressure gauge after the oscillations have damped down. 
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Figure 7: Curve of manometer readings versus time of rise for a 13cm? bubble 


of inert gas in molten silver; bubble has reached top of silver at ”a”; 
subsequent rise in reading to a maximum at ”b” is due to inertial effects 
in the manometer 
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Figure 8: Rising velocities of bubbles in molten silver (1010°C), column height 
53.5cm, diameter 7.6 cm 


3.2.2. Velocity 


The inertial effects in the pressure gauge made precise estimation of the 
velocities difficult. If these effects are the same at the start and finish of the 
pressure gauge movement, the total time of rise is the interval between the 
initial pressure gauge movement and the peak pressure (point b, Figure 7). 
Velocities calculated on this basis are given in Figure 8. Alternatively, there 
might be no lag in the initial movement of the pressure gauge; the velocity 
should then be calculated from the time between the initial movement of the 
pressure gauge and the first instant at which the final pressure is reached 
(point a, Figure 7). Velocities calculated in this way would be some 10% to 
15% greater than those shown in Figure 8. 
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3.2.3. Mass Transfer Coefficients 


The rates of absorption of oxygen by molten silver have been interpreted in 
terms of a liquid phase mass transfer coefficient, k;,, which is defined by the 
following equation: 

dn 1 

=, (O2) = SkrA- (C[O}, — C[O],) . (5) 

dt 2 
The numerical coefficient of 5 appears because the diatomic oxygen gas 
molecule is absorbed in the silver as atoms. 
Equation 5 may be written in terms of pressure and volume changes in the 
bubble to give: 

dV dP 


1 2 
Poa t+ V+ ae = 5kiSV 228 - (C[O}, — ¢[O];) . (6) 
From Sievert’s Law C [O]; = q- VP; also from Equation 3: 


dV vpr dp 


‘dt p di’ (7) 


The pressure in the bubble is given by: 


P=p+B-h (8) 
and hence, since se = —U, 
dP dp 
wee) es Fale BRET, 
dt dt u (9) 


By the substitution of Equation 3, Equation 7, Equation 8 and Equation 9 
in equation Equation 6, it is possible to obtain: 


2 
(1+ 2h-Bn) vb P—o8. (1-2). Bu = Sasx0-(1- 2)’ 
Pp dt Pp 2 Pp 


-(C [0], - 4: p— Bal?) . (10) 


In Equation 10: 


t 
h=h- [ U dt. 
0 


Consequently, the mass transfer coefficient can be calculated in terms of p, 
2 the rising velocity U, and the time ¢ after release. 

A typical pressure curve for a rising bubble, in which mass transfer of oxygen 
is occurring, is shown in Figure 9. Initially, the expansion of the bubble 
due to the decreasing head of silver is less than the contraction due to 
oxygen absorption, and there is a drop in the top pressure. Subsequently, 
as the bubble rises in the column, the effects are reversed and the pressure 
increases. In consequence, a minimum value of the pressure is obtained. In 
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Figure 9: Typical curve of top pressure versus time for oxygen bubble (volume in 
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cup = 13cm?) rising in molten silver, (1008 °C) 


the particular example shown (Figure 9), the initial pressure in the top of 
the column py; was 1.07 atm, corresponding to an initial bubble pressure P 
of 1.56 atm. The final bubble pressure, as it broke the surface, would be the 
same as that in the top space, 1.05 atm. Since the bulk oxygen concentration 
corresponded to an equilibrium pressure of 1.12 atm, oxygen was transferred 
from the bubble in the lower part of the column, and in the reverse direction 
in the top. 


In order to minimize the oxygen transferred directly from the silver to the 
gas in the top of the column, each experiment was carried out as rapidly 
as possible. The observed rate of change of pressure in the space above the 
silver was only 0.001 atms~!. The bubbles rose in about 2s, so the influence 
of this pressure change on the results has been neglected. The rates of mass 
transfer have been calculated from the pressure versus time curves in the 
region of constant slope (point ”M” in Figure 9). Errors due to inertial 
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effects in the pressure gauge are likely to be a minimum in this region. The 
velocity in Equation 10 is assumed to be that obtained at point ”M” and 
the term yi U dt has been considered as Ut, where U is the arithmetic mean 
of the initial velocity and the velocity at point ”M”. Since the velocity is 
proportional to Vi, this assumption should be reasonably accurate. The 
accuracy of @ cannot be readily determined but, from measurements with 
an inert bubble, an error of 10% to 20% is possible. This, together with 
the uncertainty of any longitudinal variations in concentration within the 
column, suggests an overall uncertainty of some +30 or 40% in the value of 
the mass transfer coefficients. SIEVERT’s Law constant has been taken as 
1.76 x 10-8 g atom oxygen cm~? atm~°°, [11]. 

The calculated mass transfer coefficients are shown in Figure 10. Repro- 
ducible results have been obtained for small bubbles with an equivalent 
radius of less than 1.2cm, but for larger bubbles the results showed a greater 
scatter. The higher values of k,, for some of these larger bubbles may have 
been due to the individual bubbles breaking up as they rose in the column. 
The mean value for the mass transfer coefficient is 0.055cms7!. 


@ Experimental results 
_ Results predicted from equation (16) (ref. 2) for frontal 
transfer only, taking D(z) as 9 x 10°°cm?/s 
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Figure 10: Mass transfer coefficient for various sized bubbles rising in molten silver, 
(1010°C) 
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4. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


4.1. Rising Velocities 


Previous investigators, [10], [12], have found that large gas bubbles rising in 
water, or other liquids of a similar density, exhibit a spherical cap shape with 
a spherical front surface and an approximately plane undersurface (Figure 1). 
DAVIES and TAYLOR found that the equation for potential flow, around a 
sphere in the region close to the forward stagnation point, could be combined 
with BERNOULLI’s equation to give the following expression for the rising 


velocity: 
2 
Yoo = a VG" Re (11) 


The half-angle subtended at the centre of curvature of typical spherical cap 
bubbles rising in water is about 50°. In the next section, it is shown that 
bubbles in mercury have a similar shape, so that Equation 11 may be written 
in terms of an equivalent radius as: 


Us = 1.02: /g- Te (12) 


Figure 4 shows the velocities of bubbles rising in mercury and in water. At 
small volumes, agreement with Equation 12 is satisfactory with both liquids. 
However, with large bubbles, the constricting effect of the walls reduced the 
terminal velocity below the predicted value. 

Since the velocities in silver were measured in a tube of 7.6cm i.d., a 
direct comparison with the velocities obtained for bubbles in mercury is not 
meaningful. However, as Figure 8 indicates, the results with silver agree 
reasonably well with those reported by UNO and KINTNER for bubbles rising 
in a column of water of similar diameter, [18]. In view of these results, it 
can be concluded that neither the surface tension (y4, = 920dynem~*), nor 
the density of the fluid (pa, = 9.5 gcm°), has any noticeable effect on the 
rising velocity. The effect of viscosity is referred to below. 


4.2. Bubble Shapes 


The heights of bubbles in mercury obtained from the electrical probe mea- 
surements were similar to those in water. On the other hand, the basal 
radii were 3mm to 4mm less than those for similar volume bubbles in water. 
Since the terminal velocities in the two systems were identical, it is probable 
that the radii of curvature of the front surfaces were the same in mercury as 
in water. The smaller basal radius in mercury may well be due to rounding 
of the trailing edge. Surface-tension forces result in an increase in pressure 
across the liquid/gas interface at this edge, equivalent to y/Rg. In view of 
the similar velocities and shapes of bubbles in mercury and water, it would 
not be unreasonable to expect that at the trailing edge: 


ac a 
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Hence: 
(7) He 


Re(H9) ~ (water) 


- Re(water) . (14) 
The 3mm to 4mm difference in basal radii could be produced by difference 
in the radii of curvature at the trailing edge of this same amount. If, for 
example, the radius of curvature of the trailing edge (Rg) in mercury (7 = 
487 dyncm7') is 4.7mm, Equation 14 would give 0.7mm for Rg in water 
(72.8 dynem7?). 

It is clear that the hydrodynamic behaviour of large bubbles in molten metals 
is similar to that observed in a lower density fluid. In a parallel investigation, 
[8], with fluids of higher viscosities chosen to simulate typical slags, it has 
been noticed that, at values of up to 100cP, viscosity has no effect on either 
the shape or the velocity of the bubble. Above 100cP, some retardation 
was observed and, in 212cP solution, which was the maximum used, the 
velocities were reduced by some 12% for small bubbles(r- =1cm). The effect 
was much less for larger bubbles. For example, with an equivalent radius 
of 2cm, the decrease in velocity of a bubble was approximately 4%. The 
high-viscosity solutions also had the effect of reducing the radius of curvature 
of the front surface so that the DAVIES and TAYLOR relation (Equation 11) 
satisfactorily represented the velocities, even in the most viscous solutions 
tested. 


4.3. Passage of Bubbles Across a Slag/Metal Interface 


In steelmaking, bubbles have to cross the interface between metal and slag. 
To investigate the phenomena which occur in such a process, photographic 
studies were made of bubbles of nitrogen passing from mercury in a variety of 
aqueous phases. These consisted of distilled water, water acidified with HCl 
(pH = 2.0) to prevent the formation of oxide films on the mercury surfaces, 
and water rendered more viscous by the addition of polyvinyl alcohol (57 cP). 
The bubble was photographed (1000 frames s~') as it crossed the phase 
boundary. A typical series of photographs is shown in Figure 11. Initially, 
a large spherical dome forms (see Figure 11(a)), from which a mercury 
coated bubble emerges (see Figure 11(b)). The mercury coating ruptures 
at one point and quickly peels away, and the bubble becomes distorted. 
The mercury skin which has started to disintegrate in Figure 11(c), has 
completely disappeared 0.026s later (see Figure 11(f)). Eventually, out of 
range of the photographs shown, the bubble breaks up into a central part 
and a series of small bubbles situated in an annulus around its trailing edge. 
Several important features merit consideration: 


1. a comparison of the spherical dome observed at the mercury /water 
interface, with the dome of a similar volume bubble in water, shows 
that the maximum diameter observed in the mercury is some 50% 
larger than the basal diameter of the spherical cap bubble. A similar 
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observation was noted by DAVIDSON and HARRISON, [9], on bubbles 
emerging from a fluidized bed 


2. measurement of the distance moved between Figure 11(a) and Fig- 
ure 11(f) showed that the approximate velocity of a 40cm? bubble 
passing through the interface was some 30cms~!. This figure is about 
80% of the normal terminal velocity; the retardation which appears to 
occur at the interface may be caused by the work necessary to lift the 
metal into the aqueous phase, and to create the new mercury/water 
interface around the bubble 


3. although much of the mercury surrounding the bubble drains away 
through the central ” umbilical cord”, the final peeling away of the 
mercury coating is accompanied by a cloud of small droplets thrown 
off the surface of the bubble. The bubbles behave similarly when the 
water is acidified with HCl or made more viscous with PVA. 


4.4. Mass Transfer between Bubbles and Liquids 


DAVIDSON and HARRISON, [9], and BAIRD and DAvIDSON, [2] have shown 
that the rate of mass transfer across a curved surface is given by: 


ot = AV (C,— 01) REV. if Us-sin’(a)da. (15) 


Application of this to the front surface of a spherical cap bubble, for which 
a is typically around 50°, [2], shows that the mass transfer coefficient may 
be given by: 


AIK 


mn 
ky =0.82- re 4-Q2-g4. (16) 


LOCHIEL and CALDERBANK, [14], obtained a similar expression, though they 
expressed the coefficient in terms of the actual bubble surface area, and not 
the area of an equivalent volume sphere. Consequently, a different value of 
the constant was obtained. 

This theory shows reasonable agreement with the experimental results on 
mass transfer in bubbles rising in aqueous solutions, [8, 2, 14]. The present 
mass transfer results for oxygen bubbles in silver also compare satisfactorily 
with the values predicted from the theoretical model (Figure 10). The slightly 
higher values obtained from experiment are to be expected since they are 
based on total oxygen transfer, whereas the theory has only allowed for 
transfer through the front surface. In addition, rippling of the surface, which 
has been observed with bubbles rising in alcohol, and in certain aqueous 
solutions, [8], may occur with molten silver, and this would enhance the 
mass transfer rate. 

It has not been directly proved that chemical kinetics have no effect on 
the rate of absorption of oxygen by silver. But the fact that the values for 
the mass transfer coefficient derived from the observed rates are somewhat 
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(ec) 0.170 sec (d) 0.176 sec 


(e) 0.184 sec 


Figure 11: Series of photographs illustrating emergence of 40cm* mercury-coated 
bubble through mercury/water interface; times relative to (a); add 
0.144s to obtain times from initial bubble appearance; 

(a) — formation of spherical dome; 
(b) — initial emergence of bubble after 0.166 s; 
(c) — start of disintegration of mercury skin, 0.1708; 
(d) — continued disintegration, 0.176 s; 
(e) — after 0.1843; 
( 


e) 
) — complete disappearance of mercury skin after 0.196s 


f 
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larger than the values derived theoretically, lends strong support to the view 
that chemical kinetics are not important, especially since the theoretical 
Equation 16 holds reasonably for a variety of aqueous media. It is unwise 
to argue that chemical control is unlikely on general chemical grounds on 
account of the relatively low temperature of the experiments. 


4.5. Interpretation of Industrial Observations 


It is interesting to estimate a possible value for the mass-transfer coefficient 
for bubbles in open-hearth steelmaking, on the assumptions that the bubbles 
start from the bottom, and that the rate at which carbon monoxide passes 
into them is controlled by transport in the metal phase. In such circumstances, 
the rate of transfer of oxygen is likely to be the limiting factor, because 
the oxygen concentration in the bath is much smaller than the carbon, and 
the diffusion coefficient of oxygen is less than that of carbon, [4]. For the 
decarburization of steel by the reaction 


[O] + [C] = Co, (17) 


an equation similar to Equation 6 may be written for the transfer of oxygen 

from the steel to the rising gas bubbles. If the head of liquid is substituted 

for time as the independent variable in the first term, the equation becomes: 
dV 


UP-—_4+VBU — k,SV26 - (C [O], 


where U, which equals dh may be replaced by an alternative form of 
Equation 12, giving the velocity in terms of bubble volume: 


U =0.80-92Ve. (19) 


The resulting expression for the bubble volume in terms of head of liquid 
has been integrated, [5], to give: 


Vr 7 kr SpreK#0 | KHy, (#) 
= < : : 
Ma 0.80 - g2Ve - (AW [O]) - 100 oe [%C], Hy 


1 1 
a (#)"} [%O],, | (z)}) ‘ eae . 0) 
Hy B Ay Hy 

where Hy and Hy, are the final and initial depths of the bubble below a 
surface of zero pressure (i.e. they are equal to the actual head of steel plus 
atmospheric pressure expressed as head of steel). 
The observations of RICHARDSON, [17], made during gentle boils (about 
0.15% C lost per hour) in an open-hearth furnace, show that the basal radii 
of the bubbles, as they break out of the slag, are about 2.5(5) cm, with metal 
baths about 18in deep. From laboratory observations made on bubbles 
emerging from liquid mercury into air, it appears that the dome pushed 
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up by the bubble is some 50% greater in diameter than the spherical cap 
itself. Thus, the true basal radius a is nearer 1.7(4) cm. This is related to 
the volume Vp used in Equation 20 by the equation: 


a=0.92-V3, (21) 


where the constant has been taken from the mercury line in Figure 6. 
According to the observations made by BROWER and LARSEN, [7, 6] and 
LARSEN, [13] on gently boiling open-hearth melts with 12in of metal, the 
excess oxygen in the bath, over and above that which would be in equilibrium 
with CO at 1atm and the carbon in the metal, is about 0.02 wt — % over the 
range 0.1% to 1% C. There is evidence, [1], however, that the excess oxygen 
observed by BROWER and LARSEN is rather high (at least for 12in to 18in 
of metal), and it would be more correct to put this value at 0.01 wt — %. 
For a typical value of [%C], equal to 0.40, one may reasonably put [%O], 
equal to 0.015%. Since carbon and oxygen cross into the bubbles in equal 
proportion, [%C], in Equation 20 is approximately equal to [%C],. 

As far as the other variables in Equation 20 are concerned, the initial volume 
of the bubble when it breaks away from the hearth has been taken as 
0.25cm?!. The bath depth has been taken as 18in with a 6in slag cover. 
Thus, with a hot metal density of 7.2gcm7° and a slag density of 3.2gcm7?, 
the values of Hp and H; are 196.0 and 150.4cm of steel. The slight change 
in the bubble volume between the bottom and top of the slag layer, due to 
the different static pressures at the two positions, has been neglected since 
it is small compared with the accuracy of the estimate of the bubble volume. 
The value of B for molten steel is 6.95 x 107? atmem™!. 

The introduction of all these values into Equation 20 leads to a value of the 
mass transfer coefficient of oxygen to the bubble of 0.08(4) cms~?. 

This value may be compared with a value predicted from the experimental 
results obtained in this work for oxygen transfer to silver, using Equation 16. 
This equation shows that: 


Bo Fe 
kr(oyre) = k1(0/A8) * 4] ahs (22) 


Taking F(O/Ag) 090° as 9 X 107° cm? s~!, [15], and D(O/Fe) 609° as 4 X 
10-° cm? s~", [4], and assuming a mean experimental value of k,(O/Ag) of 
0.055cms~!, then ky(O/Fe) will be about 0.04cms~!. This is of the same 
order as the value obtained above from the observed bubble size. 
Predictions based on experiments with single bubbles in silver inevitably 
ignore effects which may occur when bubbles rise in close proximity to one 
another. Observations on the open-hearth furnace show a range of bubble 
sizes, and it is not known to what extent bubbles coalesce. Nevertheless, the 
degree of agreement indicated above makes it seem reasonable that mass 
transfer of CO into bubbles in the open-hearth is transport-controlled. 


‘Tf 0.1 cm? or 0.5cm® are taken as the volume on release, the derived value of kz is only raised or 
lowered by 15%. 
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Appendix 


A. DEVIATIONS OF MEAN VELOCITY 
AND EQUIVALENT RADIUS FROM 
INSTANTANEOUS VALUES 


The measurements of bubble velocity which are shown in Figure 4 of the 
paper represent the mean velocity over a fixed height of the column ho plotted 
against the mean equivalent radius, which is based on the arithmetic average 
volume in the bubble at the lower position, and at the top of the column. It 
is important to see how these would differ from the instantaneous values of 
the two variables. This comparison can be readily made if the instantaneous 
velocity is assumed to be proportional to the equivalent volume raised to an 
arbitrary power w: 


dh 
= Ss VY. A.l 
U a; V (A.1) 


Since HV is constant, Equation A.1 can be integrated over time T to give: 


1+w 1+w 
A; = Ay 


T= : A.2 

(1—w)-M-(Ar;V;)" 2) 

The arithmetic mean volume Vay, which is equivalent to Vet , is given by: 
Vi Ay 

Vav = —-{1+—)]. A.3 

Vv = 5 ( + i} (A.3) 


If V* is the instantaneous volume given by Equation A.1 for the particular 
value of the instantaneous velocity U equal to the mean velocity, then: 


ho 
—=NM.yr. A.4 
T is ( ) 


Substitution of Equation A.3 and Equation A.4 into Equation A.2 gives: 


-1 l-w 
sel Ht o 
Vay _ 1+ (3) 1- (#4) 
= : 
v 2 (1+ w)- ( = HE) 
The value of w for a spherical cap bubble is é- In these experiments of 


bubbles rising in mercury, the top pressure was atmospheric, and the depth of 
the column was 48cm, so that Hy and H; were 76 and 124 cm Hg respectively. 
This gives a value for tay of 1.08, and the true volume V* corresponding to 
the instantaneous velocity U is about 8% less than the arithmetic average. 
In terms of equivalent radius, the curves shown in Figure 4 overestimate the 
value of this radius, corresponding to the instantaneous velocity by at most 
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3%. For bubbles rising in fluids of lower density than mercury, the ratio ae 
is likely to be close to unity and the error less. However, if experiments are 
carried out with the surface of the liquid held under a vacuum, the value of 
Hr 


7, could be small (< 1) and, in this case, the use of an arithmetic average 


volume might lead to significant errors. 
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